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lives there. Around them is an administrative zone, and beyond that the
upper-class town of the Tatar city. Smaller shops and slum areas are
rather characteristic of the southern Chinese city. The relation of the
modem (i.e., from 1403 to 1911) capital to the great roads and railways
of modern China is brought out in one of the maps in Fig. 59. The
size of Pekin drives home the fact that many important assets accrue
to a city which has obtained the position of the capital of a country,
even when there is nothing especially advantageous about the site.
The Tatar city is crossed by five main through streets running
north-south, and by two or three which are interrupted by the Imperial
City. The east-west streets are much less regular. Within these "blocks"
the smaller streets are highly irregular and very narrow. In the Chinese
city there is one long east-west street (about half a mile south of the
Tatar wall) which runs right across, but all the rest of the streets are
irregular. We shall see that this agrees with the general street plan
of many of the medieval cities of Europe.
Two EARLY CmEs: TIMGAD AND CARCASSONNE
Before turning to modern settlements, it may be well to consider
briefly several examples of towns which show us what a settlement in
classical or in early medieval times looked like. We shall see that
in some ways they are more like the larger oriental cities than the
industrial settlements of present occidental culture.
In the eastern portion of Algeria, about 100 miles inland from the
Mediterranean Sea, is the ancient garrison town of Timgad. It was
built about the year A.D. 100 by the Emperor Trajan for the soldiers
of the Third Legion. They were defending the Roman Empire against
attacks by the nomads of the desert, so that the garrison was on the
very edge of cultivable land. Today the site is in the midst of rather
poor wheatfields, and when the writer saw it (en route to the Sahara
in the summer of 1938) the wheat was ready for harvest. But, owing
to the very bad season, it was only about a foot high, and the yield of
grain was very small. It will be understood, therefore, that this country
does not support a very large population, and indeed no town has
developed very near to ancient Timgad. The railway reaches Batna
about twenty-five miles to the west of Timgad, and there is only one
village (at Lambesi) in the intervening district. It is worth dwelling
on this environment, because it explains the survival of Timgad. It is